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A handbook that will provide help 
for the art teacher, the student and 
the amateur. A compact reference book, 
understandable, over 200 illustrations, 
168 pages 6” x 9”, beautifully printed, 


practical, meets your most urgent needs, 


cloth binding 9 ® 5 0 


The two hundred illustrations have been chosen 
with care to give reality and clarity to the var 
ous sections of the text, and include many pic 
tures of pupils and artists at work with various 
materials and mediums. Based on the idea thal 
we are never as happy as when we are creating 
something, this book will answer many needs for 
amateurs, teachers and students in every field 


of art. Order yours now. 
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January issue is to contain much diversified material on art 
in the making. A leading article on the use of various art 
materials by Professor John Horns will bring help to everyone, 
beginner or professional. A fully illustrated article on desks 
tells an interesting story for the designer. Vivid photographs 
illustrate an article on modern wall decorations as practiced 
by Michael Chomyk. A complete account of Art Education 
in Baltimore by Dr. Leon Winslow and other monthly features 
are filled with “leads” for teachers. FROM STUDENT TO 
ARTIST by Douglas MacAgy will interest all readers. 
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ART for Young America 


All principles—in chapters on the automo- 
bile, the animal form, or the landscape, 
through such attractive fields as cartooning, 
advertising, greeting card decoration, paint- 
ing, or home furnishing—are expressed in 
terms selected for direct student appeal. 
Very successful job of writing for the age 
level and variety of interests of the high 
Illustrated with the wisest 
collection of paintings—some in full color 
—and other art ideas to be found in any 
text of this type. Cloth, 304 pages, $2.60. 
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Notify us promptly of CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
to assure safe delivery of the Magazine 


@ Each month a certain number of magazines do not 
reach subscribers due to oversight on their part. 
persons move from one address to another without noti- 
fying our office of this change. 
forwarded from one address to another by the Post Office 
thus leaving subscribers without the Magazine. 
very urgent that our readers notify us at once of any 
change of address so that the mailing, department may 
make necessary adjustments which will assure the safe 
delivery of the Magazine promptly and wiihout confusion. 
Cooperation of this sort will make it better for all con- 
cerned and make for better service in these days of mail- 
ing limitations. 
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Books On port and 
Education 


Let Us Help You Build 
Up Your Library 


Each month we present a synopsis 
of new and helpful books to meet 
the needs of our readers. 


See our New Books for You page 
and let us know the books you like. 
Order your books through our book 
department. Write us now. 


Book Department 
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Rockefeller Gift of Toulouse-Lautrec 
Prints to Museum of Modern Art 


@ The most important accession to its 
Print Collection in recent years has been 
given the Museum of Modern Art by Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. It consists of a 
group of 61 lithographs by Henri de Tou- 
louse-Lautree and constitutes probably the 
third largest collection of prints by that 
artist owned by any American museum. 
Mrs. Rockefeller has also given the Print 
Collection one of the greatest illustrated 
books of modern times, the Histoire nat- 
urelle by the Comte de Buffon, with 31 
aquatints by Pablo Picasso. An exhibition 
of both gifts will open in the auditorium 
galleries of the Museum November 20 and 
continue on view through January 12. Al- 
fred H. Barr, Jr., the Museum’s Director 
of Research in Painting and Sculpture, 
comments on the gift of Toulouse-Lautrec 
prints as follows: 

“The fifty-six lithographs in the gift 
(not counting duplicates) handsomely rep- 
resent almost the entire range of Lautrec’s 
lithography. Here are vignettes of the 


‘boulevards, the begoggled automobilist, the 


black-stockinged little girl, glimpses of the 
race course, the courtroom, and the salon. 
And here are the fin-de-siecle music hall 
and cabaret scenes at the Moulin-Rouge 
and Folies-Bergere; the famous chanteuses 
and comediennes such as May Belfort (who 
used to sing with a little black cat in her 
arms), the great Yvette Guilbert, the ser- 
pentine Jane Avril gowned in a serpent, 
and the sinister La Goulue waltzing with 
her eccentric, top-hatted dancing partner 
Valentin le Desosse.” 

“Among the single lithographs in the gift, 
two works of exceptional quality and rarity 
may be singled out; Au Moulin-Rouge of 
1892, the artist’s first color-lithograph, and 
La Clownesse au Moulin-Rouge. These were 
designed and published primarily for print 
collectors. More utilitarian were the book 
jacket for the novel Babylone d Allenmagne; 
the color lithograph of the Irish and Amer- 
ican Bar, designed as a poster for the Chap 
Book an American magazine; and the cover 
for Les vieilles histories, an album of songs 
by Lautrec’s friend, the bassoonist, Desiré 


Dihau, seen leading by the nose the writer 
of the lyrics, Jean Goudezki, whom Lautrec 
has transformed into a bear.” 

“The collection boasts two of the most 
important series of Lautrec’s lithographs, 
Portraits d’acteurs et dactrices includes 
characterizations of the great people of the 
Paris stage during the ‘nineties, among 
them Cléo de Mérode, Coquelin, Marcelle 
Lender, Lucien Guitry, Sarah Bernhardt. 
The album of eleven lithographs entitled 
Elles (The Girls) is as remarkable for ip- 
genious composition as for its delicate, mer- 
ciless observation of the human animal. It 
is surely one of Lautrec’s greatest works in 
any medium.” 


Valuable Teaching Aids For You 


® To help satisfy the demand for help we 
have assembled a group of three magazines 
which have been especially helpful in the 
past. Every teacher of art of any grade 
should not be without them. They were 
first published in October, November and 
December 1942. No better help could pos- 
sibly be found anywhere. Notice the long 
list of valuable material contained in these 
three issues. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR! Art Can Do 
Much Now, Know Your American Arts, 
Producing a School Magazine on a Shoe- 
string, Weaving, on a Foot Power Loom, 
Weaving with Floating Warp, Using Native 
Materials, Ninety Feet of Woods in Color, 
Clay and the Firing Process, How to Make 
Your Pottery Kiln Last as Long as Possi- 
ble, Masks, Beginning Painting for Junior 
and Senior High School Classes, Personal- 
ities in Glassware, Learn About Color 
Through People, Make Toys, Make Hooked 
Rugs, Good Ideas from Our Heritage of 
Quilts, Patriotism in an Historical Textile, 
Paul Bunyan Theme, Clay—Make Gifts of 
It, You Can Make Stained Glass Windows, 
Silk Screen, No Lack of Art Materials, A 
High School Mural, The Art Supervisor's 
Job, Evaluation in Art Education, Book De- 
sign, Design for a Purpose, British Crafts, 
Air Brush, Negro Art in America, Weave 
a Purse, Casting Pottery from Molds, 16 
mm Motion Picture Art Films, Helping 
Parents Understand the Creative Expres- 
sion of Their Children. 
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@ If your young child wants to draw a six-legged horse or paint 
a blue donkey, do not correct it. It is a perfectly natural phase 
of expression and any attempt to force the child to realistic repro- 
duction can only curb or destroy his spontaneity. 

This is the advice given by Britain’s Ministry of Education in 
one of its recent illustrated pamphlets. (“Art Education,” H. M. 
Stationery Office, price 2/6 net.) The cover design and 12 pages 
of illustrations are taken from work by students aged 5 to 21. 
Paintings and textile designs are reproduced in color. The 
Central Office of Information cooperated with the Ministry on the 
technical side of the production. 


The pamphlet covers the whole field of art education within 
Britain’s national system, from the nursery school to the special- 
ized school of art and crafts. It shows how the artistic impulse, 
which is part of the life of every child, is stimulated and encour- 
aged as an essential part of education at all stages, how this 
results in the ievel of public taste being raised by cultivating art 
and craft activities as leisure-time pursuits, and how more efficient 
specialized training is provided for those who may take up artistic 
careers, especially in industries which depend on good design 
and craftsmanship. The “Britain Can Make It” Exhibition, now 
on display in London, contains exhibits by art school students 
and a great number of the practicing designers and craftsmen 
whose work is on show owe their training to the art schools. 


Art is a natural activity of all young children and training be- 
gins in the nursery school where they are encouraged to acquire 
increasing control over tools and materials to stimulate their 
creative interest. 


Between the ages of 5 and 7, infants draw and construct from 
what is in their minds. They do not copy directly. They should 
be free to express their ideas and try experiments in media of 
their own choice. The materials suggested by the Ministry in- 
clude: powder and poster paints, large brushes, soft pencils, large 
chalks, paper of various sizes and colors (never the “drawing 
book”), large lumps of clay and a place for using it where mess 
does not matter, easels and boards, tins and boxes, bricks, pieces 
of fabrics, cardboard, cotton reels and cartons—in fact anything 
that may fill the need of the moment. The children should be left 
without interference beyond stimulus and guidance. In this way 
they will gain self-confidence and vigor in the use of materials 
and imagery. 

At the next stage, in the Junior school, play is still the chief 
means of art education. The child of 8 to 11 should not follow a 
rigid syllabus in which the choice of subjects is designed to pro- 
duce carefully graded skills. It is the time to let them explore 
some of the paths traveled by primitive men and women—to expe- 
rience through experiment the early stages of traditional crafts 
such as weaving, pottery, or the making of simple forms of dwell- 
ing. They should not at this stage, be taught to draw, but be 
left free to express themselves how they like—by charcoal or pen- 
til or direct with paint and brush. 


The Ministry’s pamphlet goes on to suggest that, from the age 
of about 11, art and craft courses in secondary schools provide 
outlets for creative ability. More ambitious work is undertaken 
and children are taught to develop discrimination in design and 


ENGLAND 


craftsmanship and receive training in observation. Only a few 
of these pupils are likely to make a living as artists but all may 
take pleasure in visual beauty and they are taught not only to 
appreciate paintings and architecture but also to take an interest 
in the design of items in daily use such as fabrics for clothes and 
furnishings, furniture, etc. 

For children who wish to take up artistic careers there are, in 
many areas in Great Britain, secondary art schools where a gen- 
eral education with an artistic bias is given, leading to employment 
in manufacturing industries dependent on good design such as 
pottery, textiles, furniture, glass, silversmithing and architectural 
metal work, or to posts in advertising design, display or painting 
and decorating. 

Lastly there are the schools and colleges of art and crafts. 
These schools, generally situated in the large British cities, pro- 
vide training of the most advanced type varying according to the 
needs of the area. In a manufacturing center the school would 
concentrate on the special requirements of the local industries, 
without neglecting leisure needs of those interested in art; in a 
residential area the emphasis would tend to be the other way 
round. 

The Ministry. emphasizes the need for close cooperation not only 
between these schools and industry but between the art schools 
themselves within any given region, so that advanced students 
may be enabled to attend the schools best suited to their particular 
needs. Fruitful cooperation between the art schools and other 
types of educational institutions, especially technical schools, 
is also important and the sharing of specialist staff should be 
encouraged. 

Examples of the work being done immediately before the war by 
four British art schools serving the needs of localities of different 
types are given in the pamphlet. One is situated in an area where 
the manufacturer of dress and hosiery are the staple industries. 
Here training is given for these industries and printing and ad- 
vertising, architecture, the building crafts and the retail trades 
are strongly developed. Students are trained for industry and 
commerce and further instruction is provided for those already 
employed. Employees from 44 different firms were receiving part- 
time instruction and in all, over 1,000 students are being trained 
for industry. This college serves a wide area as a center for ad- 
vanced and specialist courses and also includes a junior depart- 
ment preparing girls for employment at the age of 15 after a two- 
year course. Boys from an adjacent school who intend to take up 
work in artistic industries also attend the college for specialized 
instruction. The staff consists of a principal, 3 heads of depart- 
ments, 27 full-time teachers and 36 part-time teachers. The prin- 
cipal also acts-as adviser in the teaching of art and craft subjects 
in the local primary and secondary schools. Collections of first- 
rate examples of textiles, glass, pottery, embroidery, printing 
and other crafts, and reproductions of works of art are circulated 
to these schools by the college. | 

Britian’s Ministry of Education concludes its pamphlet with the 
view that art schools and colleges, besides training designers and 
craftsmen should be able to make a definite contribution to the 
community by becoming centers of artistic inspiration for all in 
the areas they serve. 
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DEATH COMES 


@ The recent and untimely death of 
L. Caszlo Mohcly-Nagy in November was a 
great shock to the art world as well as an 
irreparable loss to all those who have felt 
his dynamic leadership in the many prob- 
lems which concern the arts of our time. 
His passing can not help but cause us to 
reflect on the significant contributions he 
has made to education in its broadest terms 
and to proper thinking in matters of design 
for the machine age in which we are living. 


Born in 1895 Moholy-Nagy began his ca- 
reer as an editor of the magazine “Jelen- 
kor” (Present) in 1916. After this he 
joined the modern art magazine published 
in Budapest called “Ma” (Today). In the 
first world war he served as an artillery 
officer. 

In 1919 he left for Vienna and later Ber- 
lin where his paintings and sculptures im- 
pressed Walter Gropius so much that he 
appointed Moholy-Nagy to the staff of the 
Bauhaus where he worked together with 
Kandinsky, Klee and other advanced ar- 
tists who were either attached to the Bau- 
haus or in close contact with it. 
Nagy had charge of the basic course there, 
where he had the responsibility of prepar- 
ing the young students for specialized 


studies in one of the Bauhaus workshops. . 
He was also head of the metallurgical work- _ 


shop. His iectures on the basic theories 
of the Bauhaus teaching were published 
under the title of “The New Vision.” This 
book was often re-published in the States, 
the latest edition in 1946 with an addi- 
tional chapter “The abstract of an artist.” 
Walter Gropius, now Chairman of Arch- 
itecture at Harvard University, says about 
him: “He was my nearest collaborator in 
the Bauhaus. He built up the preliminary 
courses and was head of the workshops. He 
has had very wide experience and is en- 
dowed with that rare creative power which 
stimulates the students. He is not only 
a painter of international fame, but he has 
worked for years with industrial firms—in 
glass, metal, textiles, and wood, and is 
equally skilled in photography, films, typog- 
raphy and commercial advertising. In all 
these branches he did pioneer work.” 

In fact there is hardly any field of artis- 
tic creation that Moholy-Nagy has not in- 
vestigated. In many of these his influence 
has proved autheritative. His exposition 
and typographical work, publicity layouts, 
light displays and stage sets (“Tales of 
Hoffman” in 1929 and “Madame Butterfly” 
in 1931) amply substantiate this claim. 

_ As a painter and sculptor he was one of 
the founders of the constructivist move- 
ment which has given up the renaissance 
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Moholy-— 


tradition and tries to establish new funda- 
mentals for the artist coinciding with other 
present creative trends. Moholy-Nagy’s 
painting is the vital thread linking all his 
manifold activities. 

Moholy-Nagy, or Moholy as he was known 
over Europe, was also well known for his 
work in the motion picture. Quoting from 
the March 1927 issue of the English maga- 
zine “Art and Industry”: “Because of the 
work he did in devising special effects for 
the film ‘Things to Come,’ (H. G. Wells) 
he is at once associated with new worlds 
and with cities of tomorrow. But he will 
surprise many people as a man who has a 
healthy respect for the past. Always work- 
ing for thé'’things our sons will use, he 
never forgets, as he says, that “every man 


is a part of his father and of his tra- hes 


ditions.” 

During the thirties Moholy was engaged 
in making films in London. “Lobsters,” a 
short, was chosen among the ten best films 
of the year. The Museum of Modern Art 
and the Architectural Department of Har- 
vard University asked him to make a film 
of the “New Architecture of the London 
Zoo.” In the Institute of Design, Chicago, 
of which he was the president, he directed 
two color films with astonishing new ef- 


fects: “Design Workshop” a report on the 


school activities and “Don’t Disturb” a 


.film full of phantasy. 


In the thirties the Chronicle (London) 
summed up his importance in the avant- 
garde with the following words: “The 


cinema would not pause an instant if Greta 


Garbo disappeared or if Joan Crawford 


decided to retire; but it would indeed pause 


if men like Moholy-Nagy stopped work or 
if Eisenstein and Pabst decided to make 
no more films.” 


- He has exercised a decisive influence not 
only in motion pictures but also on photog- 
raphy where he has systematized its poten- 
tialities and in some directions actually 
extended its scope. Every student of pho- 
tography is familiar with his books on the 
subject. “Painting, Photography, Film” 
which he published in 1925, was the real 
beginning of modern European photog- 
raphy. 

The book, “Street Markets of London,” 
has become as widely known for the pho- 
topraphic illustrations by Moholy-Nagy as 
for its literary quality. He also made the 
photographs illustrating two books on Ox- 
ford and Eton published in London. ‘He 
was one of the best known experts in cam- 
eraless photography. The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, circulated a travel- 
ling exhibition of his on this subject. He 


q 


also worked on color photography and 
had a one man show at the Royal Photo. 
graphic Society, London. 

His advantages are many. Quoting from 
the “Art and Industry” (London): “As the 
designer for commerce, Moholy-Nagy first 
of all decided on what he thinks is best for 
the product. As a painter he will not com. 
promise; .but in commercial work his first 
consideration is for the product and not for 
an aesthetic belief. He feels that it is 
in this connection that many designers 
have made mistakes. They have, he sug. 
gests, tried to force through a commercial 
or industrial opportunity some piece of 
work that rightly belonged to their field 
of non-commercial work. He himself tries 
hard to keep the distinction clear, and an 


examination of his work will show what 


he does. The two sides of the man are 
still closely connected, but whereas in paint- 
ing Moholy-Nagy adjusts action to belief, 
in commercial work he adjusts belief to 
the execution of the product’s needs. 
His knowledge of materials and his ready 
acceptance of mechanical and _ scientific 
developments mean that he will get the 
utmost out of any product in the way of 
integrating the product and its presenta- 
ticn in a complete scheme. He sees that 
technology and design go together. And 
at a time when much of a people’s creative 
expression is finding its mouthpiece in the 
things that are used, he comes forward 
with a surprising knowledge of the things 
around us. Further, if design is meant to 
be internationalized, Moholy-Nagy’s work 
seems to come'‘near the mark.” 

As design consultant to large commercial 
and industrial firms such as the Jena Glass- 
work, Imperial Airways, London Transport 
Board, U. S. Gypsum Company, B. & 0. 
and Parker Pen Company, he was always 
emphasizing the maxim “form follows func- 
tion” including the artistic and sociological 
requirements besides the technologi-al and 
the economic ones. 

The Institute of Design in Chicago which 
he founded carries on its work based upon 
these principles, with great success. ‘The 
School educates architects, designers, art 
teachers, photographers, etc., through an 
integration and interpretation of art, s¢i- 
ence and technology. Moholy as an edv- 
cator believes in the importance of life in 
which the emotions—expressed in the arts 
—are not relegated to a subordinated po- 
sition. His aim was “to think what one feels 
and feel what one thinks.” In this way 
he hoped to eliminate emotional illiteracy 
which causes as dangerous starvation of the 
soul as missing food causes starvation of 
the body. 
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lished art institutions. 


By PHILIPP R. YOST 


@ There are numerous reasons why sound 


preparation for fine craftsmen demands 
our immediate consideration. This vital 
form of art education is generally lacking 
in America as recent spot observations in 
various regions have proved. In setting 
up provisional work-groups of this type 
we should consider how Mese will help 
fulfill future needs for better general art 
education with more communities through- 
out the Nation. 


Additional Art Education Facilities 
for Veterans 

To date, comparatively little has been 
done to provide for those veterans in excess 
of existing enrollment quotas within estab- 
A few new groups 
have appeared offering professional art 
training. Among these, some are doing a 
good job. What is offered by _ the 
others, as well as by some older institutions, 
is negligible. The tendency is to capitalize 
on the veteran, not offering adequate prepa- 
ration, and to improve the plant during 
this “G I Boom.” 


Specific Training in the Manual 
Skilled Arts 

No new group seems to be organized 
for the specific purpose of preparing vet- 
erans in these art work phases. Yet, there 
are some who already want this specific 
training. There are countless others, includ- 
ing disabled veterans, who would respond to 
this chance if acquainted with the fine op- 
portunities and livelihood such work can 
provide. Potential artists among veterans 
have looked mostly to commercial art train- 
ing. The reason is obvious. It is the one 
phase of art we have upheld as providing a 
good livelihood. If it does, will an overly- 
crowded field tomorrow perpetuate this pos- 
sibility? Fine craftsmen are rapidly be- 
coming extinct. What industries, no matter 
how highly mechanized, do not require the 
services of craftsmen? 


Employment for Competent Craftsmen 
As Instructing Leaders 

Many craftsmen do not like to work in 
industry. Some enjoy teaching. Teach- 
ing part-time affords them financial 
security and allows them to develop their 
own work. This practice is sound. It 
assures the craftsman’s advancement in his 
work, finer and greater output by him, and 
makes him a more valuable instructor be- 
tause he continues to grow as he teaches. 


Superior Advanced Art Education for 
Veterans in Which the Prevalent 
Undemocratic Faction of Racial 
Discrimination Shall Not Exist 


It seems incredible that Negro veterans, 
American citizens, are being discriminated 
against by American education today. Yet, 
this is true. It is safe to assume that 
others, of various lineage, are having an 
equally difficult time in finding a school 
which will enroll them. 


Keep Veterans Thinking of Art 
As Man’s Work 


Predominating emphasis on drawing and 
painting in our entire education system, 
if art is offered at all, has caused men to 
shy from art. They associate it with 
femininity and the dilettante. During the 
War vast numbers of them were offered 
work in art, either as therapy or recreation. 
Many had their first stimulating art ex- 
perience under supervision through build- 


ing and making things with materials. - 


Plastics, metals, woods, leathers, etc., were 
used. Unlike paint and drawing materials, 
these challenged masculine skill and in- 
genuity. This healthy art presentation 
gave these men everyday art appreciation. 
Now more American men, perhaps more 
than ever before, have an awareness of 
how art is constantly employed to improve 
all our living environment. They see the 
same materials they worked with used in 
our living commodities. This general ad- 
vancement in art awareness is too valuable 
not to keep alive. It may best be per- 
petuated by encouraging these men, and 
others, to continue working in the manual 
skilled arts as a livelihood or constructive 
recreation. 


One of the administrative functions of 
these initial work-groups could be to find 
communities which have no present art 
education program, then sell them on the 
idea of backing a work-group in their 
community. These groups could be staffed 
by these newly-trained, fine craftsmen. To 
these staffs, painters, sculptors and archi- 
tects could be added to assure a _ well- 
rounded community art program. 


We need more community art centers 
based on the active approach to the gen- 
eral public’s art education. This approach 
encourages more citizens to actually par- 
ticipate in art work of some phase or 
another. The prevalent passive one of ex- 
pecting all citizens to become art conscious 
through only observing exhibitions of pro- 
fessional work is dying a natural death. 
It seems to be a painfully slow one. 


Some of the ways community work- 
groups, evolving from these initial ones, 
may serve their community. These will be 
discussed further in the January issue. 


ART WORKGROUPS 


Encourage People to Return to Work 
Requiring More Highly Skilled Hands as 
Weill as More Highly Developed Minds 


A Cooperative or Subsidized Industry to 
Meet Many Local Art Needs 


Encourage Other Small Businesses and 
Industries Within the Community 
to be Based on Art 


Promotion of the Arts and Artists as 
Integral Parts of Our Society 


Assure and Help Establish a Culture 
of Our Own 


Help Our People Develop a Sense for 
Quality 


Professional Training for Young, 
Potential Artists 


Professional Art Consultation to 
Individuals or Civic Groups 
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Ruby O’Bourke, secretary, Thel Wilson, housewife, and Elena Netherby, 
building contractor, and President of the Mills College Ceramic Guild, 
throwing on the wheel in one of the pottery rooms. 


By LaVERNE MOWRY 


LaVerne Mowry, who has been working 
for only a year in the creation of pottery, 
is a member of the Mills Ceramic Guild. 
Recently she was awarded honorable men- 
tion in the Pacific Coast Ceramic Exhibit, 
and had her work accepted in the Na- 
tional Ceramic Exhibition at Syracuse, 
New York. While Mrs. Mowry works in 
the arts her husband, Dr. George E. 
Mowry, a professor of history at Mills 
College, teaches on the campus and finds 
time to write historical criticisms. His 
recent volum2 on Theodore Roosevelt is 
now in its second edition. 


@ The Mills College Ceramic Guild ex- 
plodes the common fallacy that artists are 
born and not made, unless, of course, you 
accept the idea that crafts are not art be- 
cause they are useful. In the opinion of 
one art critic at least, they may be the 
some thing. Writing about a ceramic ex- 
hibit of Kathryn Uhl and Carlton Ball, Al- 
fred Frankenstein said: “In short, they 
are evidence of the fact that the dividing 
line between the ‘applied’ and the ‘fine’ arts 
is an academic convention without any real 
meaning.” A pottery bowl is about as use2- 
ful an object as man has devised: it can 
be used for mashed potatoes, vegetables, 
popcorn, candy, snacks, flowers, and cigar- 


F. Carlton Ball, associate professor of art and head of the ceramics 
department of Millis College, glazing. : 


MILLS 


ette butts, or it can be enjoyed entirely 
empty just because it is beautiful to look 
at. The potter at his wheel, shaping this 
useful bowl from a shapeless mound of 
clay, probably does not think of mashed 
potatoes at all as he lifts the clay cylinder 
into just the right curve and forms a clear, 
true line, or even later when he decides on 
the texture or the glaze color or the de- 
sign: For the art potter the art of the 
piece is the primary thing. 

But to return from this introductory 
footnote to the Guild itself. As a group 
the Mills Ceramic Guild are artists, al 
though of the twelve members only three 
or four have had any formal art training. 
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Claude Wilson, chef, Ruby O’Bourke, Maureen Brooks, ex-Spar, and 


Thel Wilson, drawing a glaze kiln and examining the results. 


They are not dilettantes or dabblers who 
tak of pottery as a hobby, but busy pro- 
fessional people who have taken the time 
to do what they ‘want to—the time that 
ther people always “wish they had.” Their 
diversified backgrounds range from build- 
ing contractor, restaurant owner, advertis- 
ing copy writer, personnel manager, secre- 
lary, chef, safety engineer, ex-medical stu- 
dent, teacher, faculty wife, to the inevita- 
ble lost category of ‘“‘housewife.” 

The building contractor and president of 
the Guild, who throws a pot with more 
ease than she can wangle a load of elu- 
sive lumber, is a proud but casual grand- 
nother, not obsessed by the belief that her 
sle duty in life in being a perfect grand- 
mother, and her boundless energy in the 
nan-sized job of stacking kilns night after 
hight is the envy of far younger mem- 
bers, She leads some kind of nocturnal 
life with the night watchman of the Col- 
lege who has to check her out at the gate 
vhen she -wat-hes a stubborn kiln until 
Wo or three or even six o’clock in the 
norning because the cones refuse to come 
own, The restaurateur, fleeing from his 
(eleetable routine of shish-kebob and Ar- 
menian specialties, fashions lively color- 
fll clowns that would have warmed the 
‘arts of the original Barnum and Bailey. 


The first grade teacher, limited to the pro- 
saic three R’s during the day, has branched 
from wheel pottery into sculptured ab- 
stractions that probably delight her young 
pupils more than the conventional gallery 
critics. 

The serious absorption of the typical 
Guild member in ceramics is_ illustrated 
in the conversation of two of them driving 
along the countryside. The aforemention- 
ed contractor was pointing out one of her 
housing projects and explaining details at 
some length. During an expectant pause 
the other Guild member, a secretary and 
sculptor as well, turned to her and said 
apologetically, “I’m sorry, I wasn’t listen- 
ing. I was thinking about V/V mat.” 
Instead of taking offense the contractor— 
first a potter—instantly and _ happily 
launched into a discussion of V/V mat 
glaze. 

Testifying to the real ability of the 
Guild members are numerous awards they 
have won in ceramic exhibitions. They 
have had work accepted, with prizes in a 
number of instances, in the annual Pa- 
cific Coast Ceramic Exhibit at the City of 
Paris in San Francisco, and San Francisco 
Women’s Artists Exhibit, the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts National Ceramic 


Margaret Jipp, elementary school teacher, placing her pottery on the 


drying shelves. 


Exhibition, the Mills art gallery, and the 
San Francisco Municipal Outdoor Exhibit. 
Although according to Guild regulations 
they are not allowed to produce commer- 
cially on an extensive scale while mem- 
bers, their work is widely displayed in 
commercial markets of the Bay area as 
well as in the East. 


Several Guild members, starting out in 
entirely -different fields, have successfully 
established themselves as professional pot- 
ters in shcps of their own, or as teachers 
of pottery. Jade Snow Wong, a Mills 
graduate in economics, was diverted from 
solving the problems of high finance to 
making a livelihood from pottery, and in 
a San Francisco shop of her own is now 
selling her fine handmade pottery through- 
out the country. Of the Guild Jade Snow 
Wong says: “Being a Guild member is 
mcre than an arrangement whereby one 
may use college equipment. It offers a 
pleasant association through participation 
in group effort, and the satisfaction of see- 
ing cooperation result in concrete accom- 
plishments.” Thel and Claude Wilson have 
set up a studio in their own home where 
they make pottery and teach apprentices. 
Nancy and Robert Clough, still in the 
Guild fold, are planning to buy a shop 
in Southern California in a few months. 
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Marie Wilson is teaching pottery in a Sac- 
ramento High School. And Antonio Prie- 
to, formerly a supervisor for a major to- 
bacco company, after further work at Al- 
fred College, is teaching pottery at the 
California College of Arts and Crafts. 
The Mills Ceramic Guild is closely knit 
with Mills College, with the student classes 
in pottery there, and with the community. 
It had its origin in a nucleus of six stu- 
dents who wanted to continue in pottery 
after the summer session in 1942 with F. 
Carlton Ball, associate professor of art 
and head of the pottery at Mills College. 
Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, president of Mills 
College at that time and enthusiastic about 
trying to develop an arts and crafts center 
at Mills, gave her approval to the project, 
as well as a concrete personal check. With 
another fifty dollar contribution from the. 
Albert Bender fund and membership fees 
to furnish equipment, the Guild of twelve 
was under way, fortified by a constitution, 
officers, and definite work goals and stand- 
ards. From a minimum of equipment, con- 
sisting of two treadle sewing machines 
converted into potter’s wheels by Mr. Ball, 
a small kiln, a few glaze and clay mate- 
rials in three tiny wooden shacks—a total 
of about $375 for equipment and about 
$1000 for buildings—, the pottery expanded 
in a few years to the relative wealth of 
about $6000 worth of equipment, of which 
the Guild contributed about $3500 and 
made it possible for the classes to add 
another $1500. Through an annual second 
sale (pottery left by students or pieces 
not quite good enough to make first grade), 
selling clay and glazes, and firing outside 
work, the Guild makes an average of $1800 
a year. From this profit it has supplied 
fourteen electric wheels, additional treadle 
wheels, three kinds, a clay mixer, pug 
mill, jolley, and compressor and fan for 
glazing, all of which are used by the reg- 
ular Mills pottery classes. Nor are the 
junk heaps ignored for loot that can be 
turned into priceless equipment. Mr. Ball, 
an ingenious scavenger, found a discarded 
pie oven that he converted into a drying 
oven—which now dries pots before bisque 
firing or roasts a turkey or ham for the 
Guild Sunday dinner with equal versatility. 


The Guild interacts with the community 
by supplying materials and sometimes 
teachers, as well as doing firing for indi- 
viduals and groups such as the Red Cross, 
the Oakland public schools, the Y. W. C. A., 
the Brownies, Cub Scouts, and Camp Fire 
Girls. 


This whole venture would not have been 
possible without the impulse, the direction, 
and constant help from Carlton Ball, who 
is a quick change artist in the role of 
potter, teacher, silversmith, craftsman of 
all sorts, as well as mechanic, engineer, 
general fixer of constantly breaking down 
things, and oil on the bearings of the entire 
human and mechanical works of the pot- 
tery. A nationally recognized potter, he 
has taught as well at the California School 
of Fine Arts in San Francisco and at the 
California College of Arts and Crafts in 


Oakland. His pottery has been exhibited 
throughout the country in New York, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and recently at the Everyday 
Art gallery of the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis. During the summer potters 
and craft teachers from all over come to 
Mills to study with him, and they leave 
better potters and teachers after six weeks’ 
exposure to the basic principles of honest, 
straightforward art. 

Mr. Ball feels very strongly that the 
Guild idea need not be limited to the one 
at Mills, but that a similar plan can be 
spread into other communities, not small 
towns alone, but in neighborhood commu- 
nities in big cities, with a central focus 
in a school. Since Mills College is a pri- 
vate school certain things can be done 
here that cannot be done in public schools; 
however, with some adjustments to indi- 
vidual community situations the same 
scheme of guild crafts could be worked 
out. It would not be necessary to limit 
the group to twelve. Membership could 
be expanded in ratio to the expansion of 
facilities and equipment. But the group 
must of necessity be relatively small, close- 
knit in common interests and purpose, no 
matter how varied their backgrounds. 
Large groups tend to dissipate effort and 
break up for lack of internal strength. 
It could even be a civic or public school 
as well as a community enterprise in a 
neighborhood center, where women could 
go in their spare time, men could use the 
workshop for woodwork and other crafts 
at night or Sunday, and children, high 
school students, or Scouts would have a 
place after school for creative craft work. 
A capable teacher could be hired, or if 
funds were too limited, competent or train- 
ed Guild members themselves could be in 
charge. 

“The public educational system has re- 
quired education for a certain number of 
years, and in some instances offers exten- 
sion courses and adult education courses,” 
Mr. Ball comments earnestly, “but after 


people have had courses they have jy 
place to make further use of what they 
have learned, or they find it too expensiye 
to buy equipment themselves. As a group 
they can afford it and have the enjoyment 
of cooperative work besides. The whole 
program of public education falls down # 
there’s no follow up, and this plan coylg 
be the follow up and could easily be jyj. 
tiated with a part of public funds. } 
would be just as important as the public 
zoo, as much fun, and not nearly so ey. 
pensive!” With a few basic things syp. 
plied by the community—public land, build. 
ings (a quonset hut would do), and, jf 
possible, some initial equipment—the mem. 
bers themselves could build up from that 
point, as the Mills Ceramic Guild did from 
small beginnings. “The rest would be uw 
to the group itself,” Mr. Ball concludes, 
“the way they organize, the way they hap- 
dle it, work together, continue to show in. 
terest and develop the project.” 
Although he works entirely with hand 
crafts, Mr. Ball believes that since we are 
a nation used to machines as opposed to 
strictly handmade native crafts, it is ne. 
essary to use machinery in part to help 
craftsmen compete with commercial manv- 
facture. The war not only familiarized a 
tremendous number of people with ma- 
chinery and accustomed them to using it, 
but it also kept these people effectively 
occupied. Now many of them have more 
leisure with nothing to fill the void except 
an expectancy to be entertained instead of 
entertaining themselves. The drive to do 
something, especially’ something creative, 
whether one is a “born artist” or not, 
plus recently acquired wartime skills, could 
be channeled into creative groups like the 
Guild. If the communities could sponsor 


such programs they would substitute con- 
structive activities for destructive ones, 
and if many of these groups sprang up 
everywhere the total effect would be the 
development of strong regional cultures 
and the stimulation of widespread national 
art activity. 
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GEAR by Karl Knath Award First Prize of $1000 WIND ORCHESTRA by Max Weber 


Awarded Fourth Honorable Mention with Prize of $100 


r 


@ The Exhibition, “Painting in the United States, 1946,” is a 
logical development in the showing of American art at Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh. Since its foundation in 1896, with the 
exception of the years of the First Great War, and until 1940, 
the Carnegie Institute presented annually as the event of Founder’s 
Day—the commemoration of the gift of Carnegie Institute by 
Andrew Carnegie to the City of Pittsburgh—an International 
Exhibition of Contemporary Paintings. In each of these shows 
there was, naturally, a division devoted to American painting which 
was limited of necessity to about 100 pictures by well-known and 
established living American artists. In 1940, in place of the In- 
ternational, the Institute offered a Survey of American Painting 
which reviewed the story, past and present, of American art. 
The next year the Institute presented “Direction in American 
Painting,” admission to which was limited to American artists 
whose work had never appeared. in the Carnegie International. 
The next and logical step by way of an exhibition of American 
painting seemed to be an invited show which would include the 
type of American artist who had been shown in the Internationals 
plus an equally large or larger representation of the type of artist 
who had earned a place in “Directions in American Painting.” 
And so the Exhibitions “Painting in the United States, 1943,” 
“Painting in the United States, 1944,” and “Painting in the United 
States, 1945” were presented. All the paintings have been done 
within the last five years, most of them within the last two. The 
show offers a cross section in the various trends in American 
painting. 


By JOHN O’CONNOR, JR. 
Assistant Director 
Department of Fine Arts 
Carnegie Institute 


Karl Knaths, who received First Prize, was born in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, in 1891. He was graduated from the Portage High 
School in 1910 and studied at the School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago for five years. Since 1919 he has been living and painting 
in Provincetown. For some years he gave a course in Pictorial 
Construction at the Phillips Memorial Gallery Art School, Wash- 
ington, and he has been guest artist at Bennington College. He 
is represented in the Phillips Memorial Gallery, New York Uni- 
versity’s Gallery of Living Art, the Detroit Institute of Arts, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. He was awarded the Norman Wait Harris Silver Medal 
at the Art Institute of Chicago in 1928 and the Boston Tercenten- 
ary Fine Arts Medal in 1930. He exhibited in the 1930 Carnegie 
International and in “Painting in the United States,” in 1943, 
1944, and 1945. 

Jack Levine, who was awarded Second Prize, was born in Boston 
in 1915, the youngest of a family of eight. He began to draw 
when very young and attended children’s classes at a community 
center in the South End of Boston. When the family moved to 
Roxbury he entered classes at the School of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. He attracted the attention of the late Dr. Denman 
Ross of the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, Massachusetts, an 
eminent collector and theorist, and studied with him. When he 
was nineteen he worked on the WPA Art Project. He had his 
first one-man exhibition at the Downtown Gallery in 1939, and 
he was represented in the exhibition, “Americans, 1942” at the 
Museum of Modern Art. He was a Private at Fort Oglethorpe 
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when word came to him that his painting, “String Quartette,” 
had been awarded Second Purchase Prize of $3,000 at the Metro- 
politan Museum’s Artists for Victory Exhibition in 1942. Later 
he was sent abroad as a Technical Sergeant in the Engineer Corps. 
The painting, “Welcome Home,” has been completed since his 
return to civilian life. He works in oil and tempera. He is rep- 
resented in the Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, the Fogg Museum of Art, the Metropolitan Museum, the 

- Museum of Modern Art, Whitney Museum of American Art, Port- 
land Art Museum, Oregon, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, and 
the University of Arizona at Tucson. 

William Gropper, Third Prize winner, was born in New York 
City in 1897. He is a painter, illustrator, lithographer, cartoonist, 
and decorator. He studied at the Ferrer School, 1912-1913, at 
the National Academy of Design, 1913-1914, and at the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 1915-1918. He was a pupil of 
Robert Henri, George Bellows, and Howard Giles. He began his 
career as cartoonist for the New York Tribune and later beccme 
the illustrator of many books. 

He was awarded the Collier Prize for Illustration in 1920, the 
Harmon Prize, 1930, and the Young Israel Prize, 1931. In 1937 he 
was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship. He has painted murals 
in the Post Office at Freeport, Long Island, the New Interior 
Building, Washington, D. C., the Northwestern Postal Station at 
Detroit, and the Schenley Corporation in New York City. He is 
represented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Whitney Museum of American Art, the Museum 
of Western Art of Moscow, the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, and the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 

Bradley Walker Tomlin, who received First Honorable Mention, 
was born in Syracuse, New York, in 1899. He graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1921 and won the University’s Hiram Gee 
Fellowship for European study, and in 1922 he became a member 
of the Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation. 

Between 1923 and 1927 Tomlin spent most of his time abroad, 
where he studied at the Academie Colarossi and the Academie Le 
Grande Chaumiere, and worked independently in his own studios 
in France, Italy, and England. His first one-man show was held 
at the Montross Gallery in New York in 1924. 

After returning to America Tomlin taught art, and from 1932 
to 1941 he was a member of the faculty of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, but since 1941 he ceased teaching in order to devote his 
entire time to his painting. He is a member of the Federation of 
Modern Painters and Sculptors, and has done mural decoration for 
the Memorial Hospital in Syracuse, New York. 


Tomlin’s work is represented in the permanent collections of 
the Brooklyn Museum, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Whitney Museum of American Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and the Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington. 

Charles Burchfield, whose large water color, “Cherry Blossom 
Snow,” was awarded Second Honorable Mention, was born in Ash- 
tabula Harbor, Ohio, April 9, 1893. At five years of age he moved 
with his family to Salem, Ohio. After graduating from high 
school he became an accountant in the cost department of an auto 
parts company. In 1912 he secured a scholarship and entered 
the Cleveland School of Art. His most valued instructor and 
advisor there was Henry G. Keller. Keller encouraged him to 
develop an individual style, relatively untouched by outside influ- 
ences. In 1916 he went to New York for a short stay, where he 
met Mrs. Mowbray Clarke who received his work enthusiastically 
and gave him his first exhibition at the Sunwise Turn Bookshop. 
Critical notices were favorable and he continued to develop his 
style until 1918, when he was inducted into the Army. His service 
lasted only a few months, until shortly after the conclusion of the 
war. In 1921 he left Salem, Ohio, to take up a position as designer 
with the wallpaper firm of M. H. Birge and Sons, Buffalo. He 
remained in their employ until 1929, and lived in Buffalo during 
these years. In 1929 he decided to devote his whole time to his 
own painting and moved to Gardenville, New York, near Buffalo, 
where he still lives. 


Charles Burchfield is represented in the Newark Museum, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Rhode Island School of Design, 
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Awarded Third Prize of $500 


CHERRY BLOSSOM SNOW by Charles E. Burchfield 
Awarded Second Honorable Mention with Prize of $300 


WELCOME HOME by Jack Levine 


Awarded Second Prize of $700 
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DON QUIXOTE by William Gropper . 


$300 


THE ARMOR MUST CHANGE by Bradley Walker Tomlin 
Awarded First Honorable Mention with Prize of $400 


Providence, the Fogg Museum of Art, Albright Art Gallery, Buff- 
alo, Cleveland Museum of Art, City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Museum of Modern Art, Whitney 
Museum of American Art, Brooklyn Museum, Carnegie Institute, 
and in numerous other public and private collections. 

He was awarded First Prize in Water Color at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art in 1921; the Penton Medal for Water Color, Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, 1921; the Jennie Sesnan Medal at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1929; Second Prize in the 
1985 Carnegie International; First Prize in the Annual Exhibition, 
Newport, Rhode Island, 1936; the Dana Water Color Medal, Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 1940; Chancellor’s Medal, 
University of Buffalo, 1944; and the Award of Merit Medal, Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, New York City, 1942. 

Sidney Laufman, to whom went the Third Honorable Mention 
for the landscape, “In the Woods,” was born in Cleveland on Octo- 
ber 29, 1891. He was educated in the public and high schools in 
his native city and then studied painting, first at the Cleveland 
School of Art, 1911-1912, at the Art Institute of Chicago, 1913- 
1918, and at the Art Students’ League of New York, 1919-1920. 
He then went to live and paint in Paris and southern France from 
1920 <o 1933. Since his return to the United States he has turned 
his talents to the painting of his native landscape. He is an 
instructor at the Art Students’ League of New York. 


This is not his first award at Carnegie Institute, as he received 
Third Prize in the 1934 Carnegie International for “Spring Land- 
Scape.” He was awarded the Logan Prize of $1,000 at the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1932, the First Altman Prize of $700, 
National Academy of Design, 1937, and the William M. R. French 
Memorial Gold Medal at the Art Institute of Chicago in 1942. 


He is represented in the permanent collections of the Metropoli- 
fan Museum, the Whitney Museum of American Art, the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, the Toledo Museum of Art, and the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

Max Weber, winner of Fourth Honorable Mention for his canvas, 
‘Wind Orchestra,” was born in Byelostok, Russia, April 18, 1881. 
At the age of ten, he came to the United States with his parents, 
Who settled in Brooklyn. On his graduation from the Boys’ High 
School, he entered Pratt Institute to study art. One of his 
instructors was Arthur Wesley Dow, who taught the theory and 


IN THE WOODS by Sidney Laufman 
Awarded Third Honorable Mention with Prize of $200 


practice of design. After his graduation, he received an appoint- 
ment as instructor in drawing and painting in the public schools 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, and at the age of twenty-one he was 
Chairman of the Art Department of the State Normal School, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


By this time he had funds for a trip to Europe. He went in 1905 
and stayed through 1908. In Paris he studied at the Julian 
Academy under Jean Paul Laurens, and later he entered a small 
class under Henri Matisse. In Paris he met the great figures in 
progressive modern painting and came to know Henri Rousseau, 
le douanier. In these years Weber visited Spain and Italy and 
exhibited in the advanced salons in France. In 1909 he returned 
to the United States and had his first one-man exhibition. Be- 
tween 1916 and 1923 he exhibited only occasionally, but he was 
painting all the time and during this period produced some of his 
finest and most personal work. He taught at the Art Students’ 
League in 1920-21 and again in 1925-27. In 1923 Max Weber re- 
turned to the art world, and he has had annual exhibitions at 
various galleries since that time. In 1930 there was a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of his paintings at the Museum of Modern Art, and 
in 1941 fifty of his pictures were shown at the Associated Amer- 
ican Artists Galleries. In 1943 Carnegie Institute presented a 
one-man exhibition by him, and that same year the Institute pur- 
chased “The Quartet,” which now hangs in the permanent collec- 
tion. He was represented in many Internationals at Carnegie 
Institute from 1925 on and has shown in the series of “Painting 


‘in the United States” at the Institute. 


He has received the following awards: Palmer Gold Medal and 
$1,000 at the Art Institute of Chicago, 1928; the Temple Gold 
Medal, Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
1941; the Clark Bronze Medal and $1,000 at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, 1941; Ada S. Garret Prize of $750 at the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1941; and Second Prize of $2,000 at the 
Pepsi-Cola Artists for Victory Exhibition in 1945. He is repre- 
sented in many public galleries in the United States and also in 
private collections. 


The Jury which awarded the prizes was composed of three Amer- 
ican artists: Vaughn Flannery of Darlington, Maryland, Charles 
Hopkinson of Boston, and Franklin C. Watkins of Philadelphia. 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, 
was Chairman of the Jury which met in Pittsburgh on Sept. 20. 
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e Trinity Church, Columbus, Ohio 
Section from South Gallery Window 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


By WILBUR HERBERT BURNHAM 


Designer 


and Master 


Craftsman 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham was born in Boston where he maintains his studio. He began his work 
as a student at the Massachusetts School of Art, having advanced to the very front rank of his 
profession in the world today. He has visited Europe frequently to study the inspiring, great 
medieval windows and also to accept important commissions there. As our foremost master crafts. 
men and authority on this subject, he writes and lectures with a conviction commanding every. 
one’s interest in stained glass for now. Mr. Burnham’s important commissions are too great to 
record here, however, his superb work will be found, among other prominent places both here 
and abroad, in the National Cathedral, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and Riverside Church 
in New York, St. Vincent de Paul’s Church in Los Angeles, Knowles Memorial Chapel at Rollins 


college, Florida, First Baptist Church in Cleveland and St. John’s Cathedral in Denver. 


He is a 


highly active member in leading Stained Glass, Crafts and Aris Societies, having served as 
President of the Stained Glass Association of America for several consecutive years. His equally 
well qualified son, Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr., works with him now in fulfilling the demands for 


their superb stained glass. 


@ From the beginning of time the arts 
created by man have had a tremendous in- 
fiuence upon civilization and although great 
nations and empires have fallen into decay, 
the arts have survived and have left us an 
indelible record of the past. 

In the modern age of scientific develop- 
ment, machinery, everchanging economic 
conditions and with the world striving to 
secure a lasting and just peace, it is grati- 
fying and indeed encouraging that the noble 
art of stained glass has been revived and 
that American artists and craftsmen are 
creating truly beautiful windows not only 
for churches and cathedrals but for secular 
buildings of every description. 

Stained glass is the crowning accent to 
ecclesiastical architecture, and of all the 
arts is the supreme expression in terms of 
color for in this medium pure translucent 
color is enhanced and glorified by light 
without which windows could not function. 
Appealing directly to the emotions, it is 
more closely related to music than to paint- 
ing and leaves one with a sense of beauty 
and richness stimulating the orchestration 
of a great symphony. 

Any window is functional for it is made 
to admit light which is ever changing and 
not static. Stained glass is colored light 
made glorious and uplifting, transmitting 
God’s light through a pattern of colored 
glass. Even the most glorious of stained 
glass windows is waste and void without 
light. 

Among peoples of every race, color ap- 
peals directly to the emotions, but few peo- 
ple realize its importance in their every- 
day lives. Its effect spiritually, mentally, 
and physically is immeasurable. Color af- 


fects our mood, our health, our very well- 
being. 


Everywhere there is color but none so 
resplendent and vibrant as that of a stained 
glass window. Here the translucent glass 
of red, blue and yellow, and their comple- 
mentaries, has a message for the observer 
which at once inspires and exalts as have 
the masterpieces in Chartres, Le Mans, 
Poitiers in France and Leon in Spain. 


Ruskin once said that if you cared to 
build a palace of jewels stained glass was 
richer than all the treasures of Aladdin’s 
Lamp. 

Stained glass reached its zenith in the 
12th and 13th centuries, and even today in 
spite of its fragility the cathedrals of 
France and England are aglow with mar- 
velous jewel-like windows, the work of the 
master craftsmen of the middle ages. 


Although ecclesiastical architecture has 
changed to conform with the trends of the 
age in which we live including modern 
building materials and methods, the art of 
stained glass basically remains the same as 
it was for centuries. But this does not 
mean that in this era we should copy the 
work of the past. American artists and 
craftsmen are sincerely striving to express 
in terms of colored glass and lead the age 
in which they live. Since the term “stained 
glass” suggests beautiful translucent color, 
our artists and craftsmen are endeavoring 
to recreate that charm of color and deeply 
devotional character of the masterpieces of 
the middle ages; but in so doing they are 
not slavishly copying medieval work. The 
artists and designers of the middle ages 
drew in the spirit of the age in which they 
lived and their archaic style of drawing 
while delightfully expressive and decorative 
should not be copied today. Nevertheless, 
there are clients who all too frequently insist 
upon a window which has every charactel- 
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istic of a thirteenth-century window. Then 
the artist becomes merely a copyist and 
his creation is archaeological and dull and 
without a Christian message. Any attempt 
by the artist to imitate realistic pictures in 
stained glass has likewise failed utterly. 
Unfortunately this type of window, the pic- 
ture window, is wanted by too many clients, 
and there are art glass shops so called 
where they may be obtained even today. 
Small wonder that stained glass has re- 
esived so little attention by the art world 
in general and to many people is still be- 
lieved to be a lost art. 

It was never a lost art, but its basic 
principles were for centuries almost entirely 
forgotten, resulting in a quantity of real- 
istic and sentimental pictures in a medium 
wholly unsuited for naturalistic effects. 

Stained glass is essentially a decorative 
art, and its very limitations make it im- 
possible to strive for pictorial effects. 

When European travel was on a large 
scale before the last war, almost every tour- 
ist visited some of the great cathedrals 
in France and was thrilled by the glorious 
medieval windows. A stained glass tour 
might well be taken in our own country 
today because in the great churches and 
tathedrals—and even in small towns and 
villages—there are many notable examples 
of modern windows by American artists 
and craftsmen. The Art of stained glass 
has developed tremendously during the last 
few decades and it may well be said that 
windows are being made today by Ameri- 
tan artists that rival those of the middle 
ages. Stained glass has again become one 
of the great Christian arts. 

That the art is alive and developing 
steadily is evidenced by visits to the many 
great churches in our own country. Art- 
ists now living have created beautiful win- 
dows for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, the Riverside Church, Calvary 
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Section from South Gallery Window 


Church and St. Batholomew’s in New York 
City. 

Washington Cathedral in the nation’s 
capital is enriched by the installation of 


several distinctive and glorious windows 


created during the past few years by two 
artists and their associated craftsmen. 
Others are now being designed and made 
by the author for the choir clerestory and 
north transept. 


The East Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Princeton 
University Chapel are complete with fine 
windows by several American studios. 


War memorial windows are now being 
planned by churches, schools and colleges 
all over the country, and it is hoped that 
they will be created by American artists. 
(After World War I, many American war 
memorials were made abroad.) 


Many notable American windows have 
been installed in Army and Navy chapels, 
including the David Adams Memorial Chap- 
el ond Our Lady of Victory Chapel at the 
U. S. Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 

Stained glass is a medium of expression 
which has marvelous possibilities not only 
for adorning the House of God but also hos- 
pitals, schools, and even factories and of- 
fices. Beautiful color is stimulating and 
rolivting and like all the colors in nature 
is one of God’s greatest gifts. 

The art of stained glass is entering upon 


anew era and American artists shall forge 


ahead to more notable achievements. What- 
ever the trend in church architecture of the 
1uture. our artists and craftsmen possess 
the ability, skill and materials with which 
to create a more modern use of glass and 
lead. They can also show industry that 
stained glass can be used effectively and 
functionally in buildings other’ than 
churches and cathedrals. 


@ St. Clement’s Church, Boston 


Section from Sanctuary Window 


@ Union Church, Waban, Mass. 


Section of design for window 
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Making the Warp 


Place 8 spools on floor. Thread 8 ends 
through 8 screw eyes at top of board. Tie 
ends together and loop over ist peg. Keep 
this group or cross of 8 together and pass 
it under the 1st shed peg and over 2nd 
shed peg. Continue back and forth across 
board from peg to peg to the bottom and 
return. Carefully alternate rosition of 
crosses over and under as you make suc- 
cessive trips past shed pegs. 

Having the desired number of crosses, 
cut off and tie over Ist or last peg. With 
thread of different color, tie warp on either 
side of shed to preserve the shed. VERY 
important! Now chain off. Slip shed 
sticks either side of shed and tie at koth 
ends. Warp is now ready for loom. 


Spreading Warp For Beaming 


Before beaming warp onto loom, it is 
wise to establish its width on a coarser sley 
than the one finally used in the beater. 
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Place this coarse sley—perhaps a 12—over 
the backs of two chairs. Indicate on it the 
width of planned material. The warp must 
be evenly distributed into this area. DO 
NOT remove shed sticks. DO untie col- 
ored threads which held in shed. Hold 
warp above sley—pull a double cross down 
through sley and slip on to a stick below 
sley. Continue until all crosses have been 
pulled through sley on to stick. 


Lift warp, sley and stick to loom. Plaze 
sley in beater. Push heddles apart from 
center to sides. Pull stick with warp 
looped over it, through space between hed- 
dles, to back of loom and fasten to warp 
beam. Change shed sticks from front to 
back. You are ready for beaming. One 
person should turn the handle for winding. 
The other person will hold the warp steady 
and allow the chain to open. Wind until 
the end of the warp comes up to the sley. 
Cut close to sley. 


This is a loom, fundamentally the same as _ loom; 
have been made since the beginning of time. This 
one was made by Eli McCarter, who realized tha 
good loom proportions take much strain off a weave;’; 
back. Most of the textiles at Gatlinburg are made 
on looms like this. 


The warp on this loom has been spread on a coarse 
sley, and is ready for winding on to the warp dean. 
Notice that the shed sticks are still in front of the sley 
and now need to be moved to the back of the loom, 


By META SCHATTSCHNEIDER 
Director of Weaving 

Pi Beta Phi Settlement 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


Threading 


Exchange coarse sley for the one cor- 
rect for material you want to weave. Now 
thread heddles from back to front. Then 
thread the sley from back to front, tie the 
warp to the clothbeam, and you are ready 
to weave. 

Cautions 


Do not comb out the warp when bean- 
ing. It is better to disregard any slight 
unevenness in tension. Wind it up as it 
comes that way. Uneven tension, if any, 
will be distributed in small amounts 
throughout the entire warp and will thus 
be absorbed and not cause trouble. 

If the warp is of wool, place 6 skein 
on a swift and roll off this cross of 6 
threads simultaneously. 

With long warps, the method of using 
crosses instead of separate threads in mak- 
ing the shed, usually eliminates any neces 
sity for combing when beaming. Thi 
makes it possible to beam very rapidly. 
Any twisting within a cross is not seriou 
and will always undo itself. 
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Josie Watson and Myrtle Conner are chaining off a 
78-yard warp from this warping board. Josie Watson 
weaves beautiful Kashmir head squares and Myrtle 
Conner weaves lovely soft material for baby jackets 
ond bonnets. 


Notice the shed on the shed pegs and the way if 
is tied. 


WEAVING TERMS 
Warp: Lengthwise threads of material. 
Weft: Crosswise threads of material. 


Shed: Opening in warp for shuttle to 
pass through with weft. Method used 
for keeping crosses of warp in <onsecu- 
tive order from the beginning until warp 
is woven off the loom. 


Shed Pegs: At top of warping board, for 
establishing shed and counting crosses. 


Cross: A group of warp threads, usually 
8, kept together, through making a warp, 
beaming, threading and weaving. 

A warp consists of as many crosses as 
necessary for the width of material. 


Warping: Method of organizing all 
threads of a warp so they will not tan- 
gle, so that they can be smoothly beamed 
and then be in place for easy and order- 
ly threading of the heddles. 


Chaining: A simple looping up of the 
warp to keep it in order until beaming. 


Beams: Warp beam is at back of loom 
for rolling up the warp. Cloth beam is 
at front of loom for rolling up the cloth. 


Heddles: (string or wire) Are held in the 
harnesses or heddle frames near center 
of loom. All warp threads must pass 
through the heddle eyes. The threading 
through heddle eyes controls the pattern. 


Reeds: Comblike pieces set in the beater to 
separate warp, threads and used to beat 
threads together to form web. 


Sley: Spaces or dents in the reed. 


Below is shown just one corner of a large warping board or frame. 
Usually the spools stand on the floor but we found it impossible to show 
both the top of the frame—with the screw eyes and the top floor in one 
picture so we set the spools on a little table. 
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CAN OPENER, a drawing in pen and ink, by Saul Steinberg 


BEING 


As the court jester of old frequently 
barbed his comic utterances with the sting 
of truth, so the cartoonist of today and 
yesterday has used his art more to point 
a moral than to adorn a tale. Unbelievable 
as it may seem in this day of comic strips, 
comic books and comic film shorts, where 
the drawings are little more than narrative 
illustration, the cartoonist still employs 
his art as a vigorous weapon of truth. 
The power of a cartoon as the vehicle for 
an idea is shown in an exhibition On Being 
a Cartoonist which recently opened in the 
Young People’s Gallery of the Museum of 
Medern Art. | 

The object of the exhibition is to show 
the aspiring young cartoonist the rich and 
varied fruits of imagination as exemplified 
by the greatest and most powerful cartoon- 
ists of the past and present: Cranach, 
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B eughel, Hogarth, Goya, Daumier, Ten- 
riel, Posada, Rowlandson, Gorinski, Bemel- 
mans, Gropper, Grosz, Kukryniksi, Low 
and Picasso. The exhibition, prepared by 
the Museum’s Department of Circulating 
Exhibitions for the Educational Program, 
consists of 90 cartoons mounted on a series 
of 21 panels. It is designed to give young 
people not so much an historical survey 
but to point out the essentials of good car- 
tooning and the dangers of imitation. The 
stress is on the latter point, much needed 
today when so many children become ex- 
pert portraitists of Donald Duck and slav- 
ishly copy the daily doings of “Terry and 
the Pirates,” the exploits of “Superman” 
and the homespun antics of “L’] Abner.” 
The earliest cartoon shown is a reproduc- 
tion of an Egyptian papyrus painting, 


c. 1,000 B.C. and there is one of a drawing 
by Leonardo da Vinci, 1510. The latest 
is a cartoon made expressly for the ex- 
hibition by its director, Robert C. Osborn, 
implying that the instinct to caricature is 
older than Neanderthal man. Mr. Osborn, 
recently a Lieutenant-Commander in the 
Navy, is the artist responsible for the 
U. S. Navy Training Program series o 
cartoons of Dilbert, the rookie pilot who 
by always doing the wrong things taught 
student pilots how to avoid them and do 
the right thing. Since his discharge from 
the Navy, Mr. Osborn’s cartoons have been 
published in Harper’s Fortune, New Re 
public and other magazines. 

The exhibition will go on a country-wide 
tour of other museums, colleges and 
schools. 
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Above: THIS EGYPTIAN CARTOON WAS MADE ON PAPYRUS 
ABOUT 1000 B.C. 


Right: PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDY, A STUDY, 
a watercolor by Thomas Rawlinson 1756-1827 


Below: GOTESQUE HEADS by Leonardo da Vinci 


vide | j 
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SATYR DANCE, a pen and ink drawing by Pcul Klee 
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THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER by John Tenniel for 
THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS by Lewis Carroll 
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THE ANGELS OF PEACE DESCEND ON BELGIUM 


by David Low 


THE VERY 
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THE VERY DEAD ARE RISEN, an etching by George Rouvault 


The two pictures on this page have 
much in common. In the etching 
shown above George Rouault the con- 
temporary artist gives a grewsome 
picture of the last World War. 


Cartoonists often have taken tragic 
subjects like death and the devasta- 
tion of wars and created pictures 
which tell a vivid picture far more 
impressive than words or statistics. 


As long ago as 1871 the French Art- 
ist Honore’ Daumier made this weird 
picture below. It is a lithograph. 


SERENADE TO PEACE, a lithograph, 1871 by Honore Daumier 
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SANTA CLAUS Ww : A CRAYON DRAWING ke BY SHIRLEY HUMPHREY Ww BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


AN ANGE 


TELL THE CHRISTMAS 


ART WORK BY YOUNG CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA e VERNE BRADLEY, DIRECTOR 


CHILD 


many an adult artist. Each in its way shows a’most satisfactory 


@ The drawing on this page and the linoleum prints on the 
feeling for composition and space arrangement. Not only is the 


opposite page illustrate the directness and clarity which are char- 


acteristic of the art expression of young children when properly 
directed. As is the desire of many contemporary artists of our 
time children usually d2monstrate a remarkable aptitude for select- 
ing the essentials and placing these on paper with amazing direct- 
ness. The drawing of Santa Claus drawn in color by a little girl 
measures up to the best standards of design and tone qualities. it 
is clearly expressed. In her impression of Santa Claus swooping 
through the starry skies on Christmas Eve she is interested in a 
doll to the exclusion of all other things. 

The six linoleum prints made for Christmas cards show a variety 
of approaches by young artists—both girls and boys. They pos- 
sess a directness and design quality that would be the envy of 
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quality of large flat linoleum areas taken into consideration but 
the possibilities of the kind of line technique made possible with 
the cutting tool used is clearly felt. There is a great range in the 
type of arrangements used as well as subject matter and technique 
Not only do these show that the teachers, who worked with thes 
children, understood what good art expression for children meals 
but these should give others help. So many look upon art # 
practiced by children as a mystery. The basic idea to remember 
is that child art must not be measured by adult standards as oftél 
understood but in terms of the inborn ability to design and expres 
the important things with directness and vigor. 
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BABY JESUS by Richard Lapidus SINGING CHRISTMAS CAROLS by Harriett Privett 


AN ANGEL by Harriett Johnson MADONNA AND CHILD by Frank Hamilton 


THE CHURCH IN THE DALE by Jim McCarthy aC 
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Screen printing commands the interest of many artists 
today. It is a craft developed to speed reproduction 
of art impressions. Yet, this automatic process chal- 
lenges the artist from the time he initiates the design 
idea until he makes the last print. He cannot turn 
on a button, walk off and return to find a hundred 
exact duplicates. Each impression, therefore, is 
unique and has personalized quality. Screen printing 
lends itself well to any comparatively smooth surfaced 
material upon which a printed pattern or motif is 
desired. Textiles printed with suitable dyes, then 
steamed, become fine, sun and tub proof fabrics 
suitable for draperies, upholstery, table use or cloth- 
ing. Also, this process lends itself exceptionally well 
to wallpapers, wrapping papers, posters and all 
printed matter on paper. While boys and men build 
furniture, girls and women may print fabrics. 


Mask making should be encouraged. These highly 
important art forms have more significance than mere 
funny faces for Hallowe’en or other festive, passing 
occasions. Museums have long recognized the esthetic 
“‘lift’’ many get through seeing fine masks on exhibi- 
tion. They offer masks for our seeing pleasure by 
artists from Africa, the Orient and other peoples, in- 
cluding our iellow countrymen, the American Indian. 
Today youths in some schools are making masks so 
superb in design and execution that they go far 
beyond their original purpose as funny faces. Why 
not consider the desirability of having some like these 
in the home or school room over an extended iime, 
so that more people may benefit from seeing them? 
This excellent means for self expression develops 
sound awareness of design elements through form. 


Years often mark themselves on home and school 
furniture through its shabby appearance. New re- 
placements may be difficult to find or prohibitive to 
the budget. Now, why not exercise ingenuity and 
give the immediaate environment a lift through re- 
juvenating the furniture we have? Chairs and sofas 
re-upholstered or slip-covered with prints of good 
design or fabrics rich in texture is one means. Other 
pieces demand attention also. Some of these may 
already be painted. By removing the paint, we 
give a fine material, wood, the chance to declare 
its own beauty. Natural woods, darkened by old 
finishes, may be given new appeal through bleaching. 
Some people like to bring out the grain before 
finishing by rubbing a color-tinted filler into it. These 
youths are shown ingenuity in claiming kegs to serve 
their new utilitarian needs as stools. 


Encouraging beginners to model in clay is generally 
recognized by art educators as being most valuable. 
Some may feel it is wrong to encourage work in 
unfired clay, painted with paint, instead of intro- 
ducing sound ceramic technique from the beginning. 
This is, perhaps; misuse of materials. Yet, what an 
excellent means of essuring very young beginners 
with a stimulating art experience gained in form and 
color through this means. If considered as an exer- 
cise, paralleled to one in music, later performance of 
more ambitious work will indicate the value of such 
preliminary modeling. activity. Working first with 
unfired clay and paint is valuable experience, provid- 
ing that soon after initial interest has been estab- 
lished, people are encouraged to explore and acquaint 
themselves with sound ceramic technique. 


Applying paint by commercial airbrushes, improvise 
spray guns or atomizers is a fascinating process 
many persons. It is an excellent means of quidi 
attaining an effect, which may be unique in quali 
through shading. It is equally applicable to dot, 
paper, metal, wood, etc., when the proper type ¢ 
pigment is used. Spraying assures an evenly smoot 
application of pigment to an area defined by ih 
mask covering it. Also, this process lends itself 
obtaining form in motifs with a gradual and eva 
flow of pigment from light to dark. Those havin 
a difficult time getting started with an original desig 
will find this approach most encouraging: Shapes ¢ 
paper, serving as masks, are fastened by tape « 
tacks on the background surface, over which a spr 
of pigment is applied. Upon this shape another sho» 
may be superimposed; followed by others. 


Some people, not finding the furniture they nets 
are making it. There is unique satisfaction in usin 
furniture we make ourselves. The same is not 
in owning store furniture. More hands to work nov 
with hand or power tools making all art 
needed, assures us of more than just well-desigt 
well-made commodities tomorrow. It means 
ing better awareness in art and quality for 
Americans. In this case—as these apply to fumitut 
Now all art educators have the opportunity to ™ 
other citizens have many of the things they ™ 
while developing their interest in art. This is po™ 
through encouraging them to make the things 
need. The first project made is seldom the last, 
this is challenging work. Under supervision, ® 
succeeding piece made may bring about better 
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CALLIGRAPHY REVIVED 
IN NEW BOOKS 


@ The reading public has long been famil- 
iar with, if not aware of, “calligraphy” or 
hand lettering as distinguished from typo- 
graphy. This individual and expressive art 
is frequently used as an aid to making 
advertisements clear, attractive and legible. 
Present-day book buyers are familiar with 
“written beauty,” as it has been called, 
from many thousands of book jackets and 
bindings which it helps to endow with char- 
acter and individuality as well as with a 
wise and ordered freedom. 

Totally different from anything being 
published in the present day, The Archway 
Press presents something new in the realm 
of beautiful books. The books in this se- 
ries have been literally pen-written. Each 
yolume has been lettered in a hand easy to 
read, and illustrated with loving care, by 
an artist no less outstanding in his own 
field than Thomas Benton and Grant Wood 
in better-known professions. 

There is nothing precious about the old 
and neglected, if long respected craft of 
calligraphy. Thousands of sensitive read- 
ers have the capacity to enjoy it as they are 
exposed to it,—just as millions of radio 
listeners without formal training have come 
to enjoy great music simply through listen- 
ing and opening their hearts. 


Centuries ago, before the days of the 
printing press, every book was pen-written 
in its entirety by a scribe, each volume 
necessarily an individual and unique work 
of art. After Gutenberg’s invention of 
movable type, the printer replaced the cal- 
ligrapher, and with this development the 
term itself fell into disuse. New processes 
perfected in this century now permit small 
additions of entire books to be made directly 
from a single hand-lettered original. In 
the modern Scribe series, pen-written let- 
ters are, for the first time, reproduced with- 
out loss of individuality,—a loss unavoidably 
e¢tailed as long as it was necessary to 
transfer the written letter to printing type. 


The texts of the Scribe series, from 
Chinese folklore, and from Aesop and the 
Bible, from Walden, and Blake, and House- 
man, are favorites of the American public. 
But interpreted anew, they sparkle as they 
never did before. Every single page is a 
work of art. Each fable, each story, each 
poem has been endowed by the artist with 
afresh, original beauty, indeed the leisurely 
pace with which these classics were pen- 
Written communicates itself to the reader. 
In the slow savoring of the texts, the owner 
of these volumes finds a deeper and a richer 
Meaning, closer to the original intent of 
the author. The Scribe books have an 
intimacy never attainable in the rigid me- 
dium of printing type. 


These lovely volumes are written in eas- 
ily read hands by such well-known artists 
as W. A. Dwiggins and George Salter. They 
are richly illustrated or ornamented in color 
by their interpreters. Such beautiful and 
unusual books have a broad appeal both 
among bibliophiles and the general public. 
They make original and well-remembered 
gifts that do honor both to the interest 
of the giver and the taste of the recipient. 


Crayon Art Contest 
America the Beautiful 


@ The Milton Bradley Co., makers of Tru- 
Tone “No-Roll” crayon, are beginning a 
search for future Rembrandts and Dalis. 
Through its newly announced contest this 
firm hopes to unearth these budding artists 
and give them a financial push towards 
perfection. The contest will be broken 
into nine separate and distinct divisions. 
One division will cover all entries from 
those of kindergarten age. The eight re- 
maining divisions will cover the first eight 
grades. The national winner in each of 
the divisions will receive a $500.00 war 
bond and his efforts will be hung in a per- 
manent Hall of Fame for young artists at 
the Springfield, Mass., general offices of 
the company. The tools necessary for the 
contest are simple and inexpensive. . Fa- 
miliar wax crayons and any type paper 
suggested by the art instructor, not ex- 
ceeding 19x22 inches in size, are all the 
materials needed. Red tape, which sur- 
rounds most contests of national calibre, 
has all but been eliminated. The necessary 
contest entry blanks are to be distributed 
to school supply retailers throughout the 
nation. Art instructors or school principals 
can obtain a requested number of blanks 
by simply writing the Milton Bradley Co. 
at Springfield, Mass. 


Educational Films 
An Art Instrument 


@ Through the comparatively new art form 


-—the film, art truly becomes an integral 


part of all study: It brings new impact 
and life to all subjects related to contem- 
porary living even if the word ART is not 
in evidence in the caption. The educator 
confronted with the problem of getting art 
across, despite the fact that he has not 
been formally equipped to lead in this sub- 
ject, will find the many fine, new educa- 
tional film releases highly beneficial in 
doing this job competently. Often we are 
inclined to present art as an isolated sub- 
ject not affording the student the chance 
to appreciate its ever present relationship 
to all study and life in general. The fol- 
lowing firms are offering these ART IN- 


STRUMENTS as a means of providing a 
better awareness in education through vis- 
ual means. HORIZON FILMS of New 
York are producing films to combat the 
alarming increase in racial and religious 


tension in our country. Another valuable - 


series of ART INSTRUMENTS and teach- 
er’s aids is based on PLANE GEOMETRY 
currently offered by KNOWLEDGE BUILD- 
ERS of New York. The JAM HANDY 
ORGANIZATION of Detroit has released 
a new series of SCIENCE ADVENTURE 
FILMS based on BASIC BIRD STUDY. 
For subjects specifically dealing with art, 


ART FILMS and FILM PUBLISHERS, | 


both of New York, are leading in this field. 
ART FILMS is aiming toward the “How 
To Do It” approach, whereas, FILM PUB- 
LISHERS are covering the field of “Art As 
Social Significance” through their series, 
ART SURVIVES THE TIMES. 


Arts Are Indivisible 


@ “The artist’s real value lies in his hon- 
est interpretation of his social surround- 
ings,” declared Dr. Herman S. Gunder- 
sheimer, associate professor of history of 
art at the Tyler School of Fine Arts of 
Temple University, to a recent convocation 
of students held in Mitten Memorial Hall. 
Speaking on “The Social Impact of Con- 
temporary Art,” Dr. Gundersheimer point- 
ed out that whether the artist’s canvas de- 
picts beauty or ugliness, strife or peace, 
its worth will depend on whether it reflects 
conditions as he sees them. “Hardly any- 
thing is created without social conditions 
demanding it,” the art professoor said. He 
illustrated by surveying the history of art 
from prehistoric times to the present where 
there has always existed a particular need 
for creative work. 

With the mechanization of industry 
came a division of the arts—fine arts and 
the industrial arts. The art collectors be- 
came the wealthy aristocracy who consum- 
ed only the masterpieces, but not contem- 
porary works. To earn a living the artist 
now turns to creating jewelry or other prod- 
ucts that will find a ready market. “The 
arts are indivisible and there is no aesthetic 
difference between the man who paints a 
canvas or the man who paints a tray,” Dr. 
Gundersheimer asserted. Three great stim- 
uli to art are the Catholic Church, in its 
quest for religious art, the Works Progress 
Administration, a tremendous impetus to 
the creativity of artists, and the newspaper 
political cartoons, some of which are on 
the level of good art, the lecturer said. Dr. 
Gundersheimer concluded by saying that 
art is part of one’s living experience and 
common meeting ground for the thoughts 
of the artist and the art consumer. 
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KEYS TO A FASHION CAREER by Ber- 
nice Gertrude Chambers. 238 pages, 6x9 
7 inches. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 

¢ Written for the young people who plan 
to enter any phase of fashion work, this 
book covers procedure followed by profes- 
sionals in retailing, styling, designing, ad- 
vertising, manufacturing, magazine editor- 
ial and merchandising, display and pub- 


licity. 


a position doing fashion work? and What 
training and the duties involved in their 
present work. 

This book is a compilation of their re- 
plies, and it therefore describes some of 
the typical fashion positions open to young 
people today. Here are the keys to a fash- 
ion career, the means by which doors lead- 
ing to success are open. 

IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A HOUSE by 
Elizabeth B. Mock. 96 pages 7% x 10 
inches. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

This practical and necessary book com- 
bines a discriminating photographic sur- 
vey of modern architecture with a simply 
written analysis of problems in home plan- 
ning, designing and construction. In the 
text the author discusses the advantages— 
and disadvantages—of modern design in 
terms of direct value to the prospective 
homebuilder. One hundred and_ sixteen 
photographs prove that a new house need 


nor an over-specialized, unfriendly labor- 
atory, and seventeen cartoons dramatize 
the subtle and frequently distressing rela- 
tionship between and man and his house. 
Unconventional and undogmatic in tone, 
this book does not pretend to be a technical 
treatise on home-building, though it does 
answer many specific questions home-build- 
ers must face. It is, rather, an attempt 
to persuade the prospective client that his 
psychological well-being depends largely, 
even though unconsciously, upon the char- 
3 acter of space, shape, light, materials and 
4 color. And it makes a plea for a fresh 
and thoughtful approach on the part of 
both client and architect to may prob- 
lems too often arbitrarily settled. 


£ FURNITURE FOR YOUR HOME by 
Gladys Miller. 290 pages, 6x9 inches. 


Illustrated. Price $3.50. 

Here is a veritable Baedeker in the fur- 
niture field, it offers invaluable guidance 
to the purchaser and practical advice to 
uhe amateur decorator, although in no sense 
of the word is this another decorating 
book. Its function goes beyond the gen- 
eralities of decorating into the particulars 
of furniture style, type, construction, and 
use. Even if you are buying only a mat- 
tress or a footstool, this book is worth 
reading. If you are furnishing a city 
apartment, a surburban house or a farm 
homestead, it is positively essential. 

No one who studies this book before buy- 
ing will have to live for years and years 
with the expensive results of her early 


: 
be neither an imitative “ancestral portrait 


To answer the questions: How on I get >» xb xb xb xb 


ignorance. There are chapters on individ- 
ual rooms with furniture go-togethers at 
the end of each. Chapter titles include: 
Styles Which Have Lived to be Reproduced; 
What Makes Furniture Modern; That Built- 
In Look; The Room of Many Functions; 
Rooms for Those Who Grow Up; Clues to 
Furniture Values and Fit Your Furniture 
to Your Purse. A glossary takes the mys- 
tery out of such terms as apron, bow 
front, cabriole, dowel, finial, dovetail, patina, 
veneer and tester. Hundreds of photo- 
raphs, line drawings and charts illustrate 
this illuminating discussion. 

LEISURE TIME EDUCATION by Anna 
May Jones. 234 pages, 5%x8 _ inches. 
Price $2.75. 


This is a book to help teachers and group 
leaders guide boys and girls in the best se- 
lection, pursuit and enjoyment of their 
leisure time activities. Here are concrete 
suggestions and workable methods for 
meeting individual needs and interests and 
for establishing group guidance programs. 
Included also are suggestive outlines for 
group discussion among teachers and rec- 
ognized leaders and an explanation of how 
the regular subjects of the curriculum can 
interpret leisure time. activity. The stress 
is upon the less formalized extra-curricular 
activities. This book is not only of value 
to the student and the school but the com- 
munity as well for it shows how all may 
work together for mutual and lasting bene- 
fit. 

-The author is a qualified psychologist and 
guidance counselor of many y2ars experi- 
ence. 


* 
THE MORGAN DENNIS DOG BOOK. 63 
pages, 8%x1l inches. Fully illustrated. 


Price $3.00. 


Dog-lovers and artists will like this col- 
lection of Morgan Dennis’s drawings, etch- 
ings, and paintings. All of them have 
been drawn or redrawn especially for re- 
production in this book, though many are 
done from the same models and on the 
same subjects which have made his name 
and fame for a considerable period. This 
is an album of work which justifies the 
high place Mr. Dennis holds in the field of 
animal illustration. There are _ thirty- 
three appealing full-page drawings and 
dozens of informal sketches, ranking from 
small sad-eyed pups to great cartpulling 
sheep dogs. There’s a new drawing of his 
“Look and Listen” Scotties, which have 
been reproduced some 300 million times in 


advertising, and of such world-famous syb. 

jects as his “Scram”; and there are also 

reproductions of his rare engravings here. 

tofore released only for limited circulation, 


NORMAN ROCKWELL ILLUSTRATOR 
by Arthur L. Guptill. 208 pages, 9 x 49 
inches. Price $10.00. 


For those who are curious to learn about 
Rockwell’s technical procedures—what kind 
of paints, brushes, canvases, mediums and 
varnishes he uses—the book is a gold mine. 
It might appropriately have been entitled, 
“How to Become a Successful Illustrator,” 
so completely has Rockwell’s success story 
been told. 

Artists and laymen all will rejoice in the 
possession of this volume which, fundamen. 
tally, is a mammoth picture book filled 
with hundreds of Rockwell’s paintings and 
drawings covering every period of his life’s 
work to date. His most ardent fans and 
collectors have a treat in store for them 
in the drawings made exclusively for this 
book. Rockwell also has written extensive 
captions for many of the pictures, in which 
he describes his reasons and procedures in 
the execution of his ideas. Especially note- 
worthy is the section which reproduces 
every Post cover painted by Rockwell up 
to the time this book was made ready for 
printing. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Preface and 
Jack Alexander’s Biographical Introduc- 
tion give just the right background for 
these comments by the artist, and for the 
text. 

& 
PLASTIC CRAFT by Ernst DeWick and 
John H. Cooper. 184 pages, 8 x 11 inches. 
Illustrated. Price $5.00. 


Hundreds of useful and decorative arti- 
cles can be made in the home or school 
shop from plastics readily available today. 
This book provides complete how-to-do-it 
instructions for such work, together with 
all the necessary information on materials 
and tools. It offers wide opportunities for 
art work as well as for handcraft, for work 
adapted to any tool chest and to any degree 
of skill. There are projects here for the 
novice, requiring only a file, a saw anda 
piece of sandpaper, others for those who 
use woodworking tools or metal-working 
tools, and still others for the etcher, sculp- 
tor and painter. Clear step-by-step illus- 
trated directions are given for the con- 
struction of over 70 representative and 
widely varied objects that can be made 
from modern plastics. 

In addition, there is useful information 
on the plastics suitable for working in the 
home or school shop: the special character- 
istics of each, the processes by which it 
may be worked, its color possibilities, and 
where it may be obtained. A whole section 
is devoted to detailed instruction on the 
processes and tools used in working plastics, 
each process—stock layout, sawing, drill- 
ing, routing and shaping, cementing, heat- 

. ing, etc.—is illustrated with step-by-step 
drawings.. 
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@ Many museums are turning to the art of 
other nations in planning this season’s ex- 
hibitions. Through seeing these, we can 
gain a better understanding of our con- 
temporaries throughout the world; for 
works of art are visual records of the times 
in which they are produced. These inter- 
national exhibitions are of three distinct 
types. Those based either on the past or 
present alone, or those bringing the past up 
to date. The last two should prove to be of 
the greatest help in our gaining a better 
understanding of our contemporaries. Some 
of the current art records in exhibitions 
of this type we shall not enjoy seeing per- 
haps, because the subjects may not repre- 
sent that pre-war peaceful type of art con- 
cept which we are craving now as a supple- 
ment to our post war lives. Yet, we can- 
not hope to know other peoples today, if 
we look to their heritage in art records 
only. Many older works of art have be- 
come beautiful to us either through asso- 
ciation or because we have strived, delib- 
erately, to gain an appreciation for them. 
Some, which we now term as beautiful and 
associate with the good, peaceful life we 
wish to regain, were by no means consid- 
ered as possessing such attributes by the 
people living at the time their artists pro- 
duced them. They wished to forget the 
conditions their artists recorded, just as 
now, we may wish to forget the wrath of 
World War II in the shortest time possible. 
So in our search for beauty we may be 
inclined to avoid the art evolving now from 
war torn countries. All art has greater 
significance to our immediate lives than 
just as eye appeal, providing we wish to 
utilize it to its fullest extent in gaining 
accurate knowledge. If we are genuinely 
concerned with possessing a sound under- 
standing of our entire world today, all its 
peoples, and not just getting an aesthetic 
“beauty lift” alone, then we shall view these 
exhibitions with the desire to achieve 
broader international insight. The follow- 
Ing current exhibitions are being offered 
for this purpose: 


Toledo Museum of Art 


® “The Spirit of Modern France,” through 
December. This suberb exhibition has been 
atranged by this museum’s director, Blake- 
More Godwin, in collaboration with the 
Toronto Art Gallery’s curator, Martin Bald- 
win. It will be shown in Toronto in Janu- 
ary and February, 1947. In organizing this 
exhibition every effort was made to ap- 
proach it from a purely objective view- 
Point. Only painters of native French birth 
were included. The paintings have been 
grouped to show trends with a very defi- 
nite distinction between the art and the 
Painter who produced it. It is confined to 
the last two centuries. During this time 


nce has bred artists and craftsmen, 


whose qualities and capabilities have led 
and taught the world. Such men are not 
insensible to their surroundings. The ex- 
hibition’s purpose is to show first how the 
artists in the past took part in the domi- 
nant ideas of their times, changing as ideas 
were changing, and second, how their work, 
however varied and personal it now seems, 
still maintains the elements which have 
placed the people of France in the van- 
guard of civilization. 


Art Institute of Chicago 


@ “Marc Chagall,” through 12 January. A 
comprehensive survey of the colorful and 
highly imaginative work of this noted Rus- 
sian born artist. All nine galleries utilized 
for this exhibit have been redecorated with 
special backgrounds and fitting colors by 
Raymond Bremin. It includes 62 oils and 
210 water-colors, drawings and prints cov- 
ering 35 years of Chagall’s work. 


“Taller de Grafia Popular,” closes 


December. First extensive showing in this 
country of work by Mexico’s most vital 
group of print makers. 

@ “Constable and Turner, The Road to Im- 
pressionism,” closes 1 May. An expla- 
natory exhibition showing how these two 
English artists influenced the development 
of 19th century French impressionism. 


fitecoum of Modern Art, New York 


@ “Henry Moore’s sculpture and draw- 
ings,” through 16 March. England’s most 
noted modern sculptor will be represented 
in this exhibition by 60 pieces of his sculp- 
ture in stone, wood, lead, bronze and con- 
crete, with approximately 50 drawings. 
This major exhibition has been assembled 
by this museum in collaboration with the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art; with the aid of Great 
Britain’s Art Council. 


Milwaukee Art Institute 


@ “Three Centuries of British Art,’ cur- 
rent. A survey of English art from the 
period of King Charles I through the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


@ “Latin American Drawings,” 17 Decem- 
ber through 15 January. 

@ “Fine Arts Under Fire,’ 1 December 
through 29 December. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 


@ Medieval Monuments in World War II,” | 


at the Cloisters indefinitely. The fate of 
some 100 monuments of the Middle Ages 
shown in photographs and maps with em- 


OUR WORLD THROUGH ART EXHIBITIONS 


phasis on France, with considerable space 
also devoted to Italy, Germany, England, 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


@ “War’s Toll of Italian Art,” through 
22 December. This’ exhibition includes 
paintings and sculpture damaged and re- 
stored which has been lent by the Italian 
Government. Enlarged photographs of 
ruined monuments are also included. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance 


@ “Water Colors by Hari Kidd,” through 
29 December. The immediate impact with 
war on the fighting fronts yielded a nota- 
ble aggregate of eye-witness art reports. 
Now that the war is over, this artist, 
through this exhibition presents new, vivid 
emotional paint reactions to World War II 
as a whole. 


Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 


@ “Contemporary British Painting,” clos- 
ing 15 December. 

@ “Paintings Looted From Holland,” from 
10 January through 4 February. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


@ “War’s Toll on Italian Art,” from 8 
January through 26 January. 


Arts Club of Washington, D. C. 


@ “Etchings by William Russell Flint,” 
current. Mr. Flint was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. His works are represented in 
many permanent collections in this coun- 
try, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and 
elsewhere. 


Art in Action, City of Paris, 
San Francisco 


@ “Provocative Presents,” through Decem- 


' ber. These works, produced by California 


artists, include original, signed, ceramics, 
hand wrought jewelry, handwoven and 
sereen printed textiles. 


Museum of Modern Art, New York 


@ “Useful Objects 1946,” through 26 Jan- 
uary. This exhibition is considerably larger 
than it has been in the past. Instead of 
the former price limit of $10.00, this year’s 
top price of the objects shown has been 
raised to $25.00. 

@ “Children’s Modern Art Fair,” through 
5 January. This important annual art edu- 
cation installation for youths promises to 
be highly stimulating. One of the inno- 
vations will be a lighted table on which 
the child may make transparencies of col- 
ored gelatines,. resembling abstract stained 
glass windows. 
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